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seen the magnificence of Nikko. Revelling in this
endless prospect of colour and beauty, I worked my
way up the mountain-side when of a sudden a heavy
mist descerfded from its top and blotted out in an
instant hill and valley, sunshine and all, only lifting
once for a few seconds to give me, it seemed, a
glimpse of Kegon, the grandest of the Nikko falls.
A little later we reached Chuzenji, but the mist hung
so thick all round that I could see nothing of the lake
except the little wavelets breaking on the lake-side:
consequently, the purpose for which I had taken
that three hours' rickshaw-ride came to nothing.
But I was not a bit disappointed, for in these three
hours I had feasted off the -choicest bits of Nature
and had no more appetite that day for any more of
her viands no matter how toothsome they may have
been. The following morning I made a little-excur-
sion to Kirifuri, a waterfall some five miles away.
The fall was nothing to look at after Kegon but the
autumn tints were as lovely as ever. However, the
incident by which I principally remember this ex-
cursion was the procession of Japanese school boys
and girls I met on the way. It gave me a further idea
of how deeply the sentiment of loyalty and the feeling
of National unity have permeated the Japanese
people. For these boys and girls were little more
than children, some of them so tiny indeed that they
toddled and wobbled like grown-up infants, and yet
they were all marching in small companies, four
abreast, led by their teachers, shouting banzais as
lustily as their elders and waving little national flags
as high as their little arms could go. That afternoon